SABBIONETA

separating it from the back gardens of the neigh-
bouring houses. It was here, I fancy, that the
feudal castle originally stood. It was pulled
down, however, during the eighteenth century
(busy Bolsheviks !) and its bricks employed, more
usefully but less aesthetically, to strengthen
the dykes which defend the surrounding plain,
none too impregnably, from the waters of
the Po.

Its destruction has left Vespasiano's summer
palace, or Palace of the Garden, isolated (save
where it joins the Gallery of the Antiques), and
rather forlorn at the end of the long piazza. It
is a long, low building of only two storeys, rather
insignificant from outside. It is evident that
Vespasiano built it as economically as he could.
For him the place was only a week-encl cottage,
a holiday resort, whither he could escape from the
metropolitan splendour and bustle of the palace in
the market-place, a quarter of a mile away. Like
all other rulers of small states, Vespasiano must
have found it extremely difficult to take an effec-
tive holiday. He could not go ten miles in any
direction without coming to a frontier. Within
his dominions it was impossible to have a change
of air. Wisely, therefore, he decided to concen-
trate his magnificences. He built his Balmoral
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